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Ossetian language 


Ossetian (English: /D ' s£ti3n/, /ou ' si: more commonly called Ossetic and 

rarely Ossete^™*® (Ossetian: npon aenaar, romanized: iron evzag), is an Eastern Iranian language 
spoken in Ossetia, a region on the northern slopes of the Caucasus Mountains . It is a relative and 
possibly a descendant of the extinct Scythian, Sarmatian, and Alanic languagesj^^^ 

The Ossete area in Russia is known as North Ossetia -Alania , while the area south of the border is 
referred to as South Ossetia, recognised by Russia, Nicaragua, Venezuela and Nauru as an independent 
state but by most of the rest of the international community as part of Georgia. Ossetian speakers 
number about 614,350, with 451,000 speakers in the Russian Federation recorded in the 2010 
census.t^^^ 
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History and classification 


Ossetian is the spoken and literary language of the Ossetes, a people living in the central part of the 
Caucasus and constituting the basic population of the republic of North Ossetia-Alania, which belongs 
to the Russian Federation , and of South Ossetia, which is de facto independent (but is de jure part of 
the Georgian Republic according to most other states). Ossetian belongs to the Iranian group of the 
Indo-European family of languages (as hinted by its endonym, npoH). Within Iranian it is placed in an 
Eastern subgroup and further to a Northeastern sub-subgroup, but these are areal rather than genetic 
groups. The other Eastern Iranian languages such as Pashto and Yaghnobi show certain commonalities 
but also deep-reaching divergences from Ossetic. 

From deep Antiquity (since the 7th-8th centuries BC), the languages of the Iranian group were 
distributed in a vast territory including present-day Iran (Persia), Central Asia, Eastern Europe and the 
Caucasus. Ossetian is the sole survivor of the branch of Iranian languages known as Scythian. The 
Scythian group included numerous tribes, known in ancient sources as the Scythians, Massagetae, 
Saka, Sarmatians, Alans and Roxolans. The more easterly Khorezmians and the Sogdians were also 
closely affiliated, in linguistic terms. 

Ossetian, together with Kurdish , Tati and Talyshi, is one of the main Iranian la nguage s with a sizable 
community of speakers in the Caucasus. It is descended from Alanic, the language of the Alans, 
medieval tribes emerging from the earlier Sarmatians. It is believed to be the only surviving 
descendant of a Sarmatian language. The closest genetically related language may be the Yaghnobi 
language of Tajikistan , the only other living Northeastern Iranian language.Ossetian has a 
plural formed by the suffix -ta, a feature it shares with Yaghnobi, Sarmatian and the now-extinct 
Sogdian; this is taken as evidence of a formerly wide-ranging Iranian-language dialect continuum on 
the Central Asian steppe. The names of ancient Iranian tribes (as transmitted through Ancient Greek) 
in fact reflect this pluralization, e.g. Saromatae (Eapopdrai) and Masagetae (MaoayETaO.t^®^'®® 


Ossetian 

upoH aessar (iron evzag) 
fluropoH aeBsar (digoron evzag) 

Pronunciation 

[i' ron Bv' zag] 

[digo' ron Bv'zag] 

Native to 

Russia (North Ossetia- 
Alania), South Ossetia 
(partially recognized), 
Georgia, Turkey 

Ethnicity 

Ossetians 

Native speakers 

600,000 (2010)W 

Language family 

Indo-European 


■ Indo-lranian 


■ Iranian 


■ Eastern? 


■ NorthernPl 


■ Ossetian 

Early forms 

Scythian 


■ Alanian 

Dialects 

Digor 

Iron 

Jassic 

Writing system 

Cyrillic (Ossetian 
alphabet) 

Georgian (c. 1820-1954) 
Latin (1923-1937) 

Official status 

Official language in 

Russia 


■ North Ossetia- 

Alania 


T+f Georgia 


■ Provisional 

Administrative Entity 
of South Ossetia 

South Ossetia 

Language codes 

ISO 639-1 

OS (https://www.loc.go 

v/standards/iso639-2/ph 

p/langcodes_naine. php?is 

0_639_1=0S) 

ISO 639-2 

OSS (https://www.loc.go 

v/standards/iso639-2/ph 

p/langcodes_name.php?co 

de_ID=345) 

ISO 639-3 

OSS 

Glottolog 

ossel243 (http://glotto 

log.org/resource/languo 

id/id/ossel243)f^l 

Linguasphere 

58-ABB-a 


liinDoisn »r>'ti](ciiii<lzjtud w'&injl but a. 
nirah ivn;* 

Jiiraly manl qji; nilaran T»j[i7. 

Ilinrh fctijr M uiid. itmi lijjaa e« <)»akL 
llinrhira iwi>u 

Dintbaj lajnr;' tvrxv. 

Uinrhao koy ijr kq; tp 

Rinrby je 

Ilirarli j» »ir>a» j* rjnurj 
Jlirvha’j li ijpr»7'. cj o* tmtij. 

BiT*li njjjiry. iftawi >» nijgi:*K ^ 


Evidence for Medieval Ossetian 






















The earliest known written sample of Ossetian is an inscription which dates from the 10th to 
12th centuries and was found near the River Bolshoi Zelenchuk at Arkhyz . The text is written in the 
Greek alphabet, with special digraphs. 


Ossetian text from a book published in 1935. 
Part of an alphabetic list of proverbs. Latin 
script. 


Inscription 

Transliteration 

Translation 

lAXHPH (POYPT XOBI 
HITOPH epOYPT HAKAGAP 
□AKAGAPH epOYPT 

ANHAAAN 

ANHAAANH epOYPT AAK 

ANH TZHPGE 

Saxirl Part Xovs 

Istori Fart Bseqsetar 

Bseqsetarl Part /Embalan 
/Embalani Part Lak 

Ani cirt! 

"K., son of S., son of 1., son of B., son of 

A.; [this is] their monument."[^®i®^“^^ The 
original, following Zgusta, translates only 
initials; presumably this is because 
although the uninflected forms may be 
inferred, no written records of them have 
been found to date. 


The only other extant record of Proto-Ossetic are the two lines of "Alanic" phrases appearing in the 
Theogony of John Tzetzes, a 12th century Byzan tine poet and grammarian: 


To L(; dXavo L<; npooqtGEyYopai Kara Tf|v toijtcov yAfioaav 

KaAf| r|p£pa oou auGevra pou apyovTioao noGev e toai 

TaTiOYxQ^ pEOtpiAi xoivCl KOp0 i Kovxa ko 1 r’oiAAa 

av 6 Exn dAdviooa nandv rpiAov dKorjoan; raura 

ouk a Loxiiveoai auGevcpia pou vd pou yapr) to pouvi oou iiandt; 

TO (pdpvET^ KivT^i [lEOtpiAi KaiT? (poud 



Ethnolinguistic groups in the Caucasus region. 
Ossetian-speaking regions are shaded gold. 


The portions in bold face above are Ossetian. Going beyond a direct transliteration of the Greek text, 
scholars have attempted a phonological reconstruction using the Greek as clues, thus, while i (tau) 

would usually be given the value "t", it instead is "d", which is thought to be the way the early Ossetes would have pronounced it. The scholarly 
transliteration of the Alanic phrases is: "dae ban x"srz, mae sfili, (ae)xsinjae kurGi kaendffi" and "du farnitz, kintzae ms sfili, kajci fs wa sawgin?"; 
equivalents in modern Ossetian would be "Die bon xwarz, me’fsini ‘xsinee, kurdigeej dee?" and "(De’) f(s)arm nec(ij), kinzi eefsini x3ecc(ee) (ku) feewwa 
sawgin ".The passage translates as: 


The Alans 1 greet in their language: 

"Good day to you my lord's lady, where are you from?" 

"Good day to you my lord's lady, where are you from?" and other things: 

When an Alan woman takes a priest as a lover, you might hear this: 

"Aren't you ashamed, my lordly lady, that your cunt is being fucked by a priest?" [sic] 
"Aren't you ashamed, my lady, to have a love affair with the priest?"^^^^^^®^ 


Marginalia of Greek religious books, with some parts (such as headlines) of the book translated into Old Ossetic, have been recently found.^^®^ 

it is theorized that during the Proto-Ossetic phase, Ossetian underwent a process of phonological change conditioned by a Rhythmusgesetz or "Rhythm- 
law" whereby nouns were divided into two classes, those heavily or lightly stressed. "Heavy-stem" nouns possessed a "heavy" long vowel or diphthong, 
and were stressed on the first-occurring syllable of this type; "light-stem" nouns were stressed on their final syllable. This is precisely the situation 
observed in the earliest (though admittedly scanty) records of Ossetian presented above.t^®^-^^ This situation also obtains in Modern Ossetian, although 
the emphasis in Digor is also affected by the "openness" of the vowel.t^®^ The trend is also found in a glossary of the lassie dialect dating from 1422. 


Dialects 


There are two important dialects: Digo r (distributed in the west of the Republic of North Ossetia-Alania and Kabardino-Balkaria ) and Iron (in the rest of 
the Republic of North Ossetia-Alania and in South Ossetia and Karachay-Cherkessia ),!^^®^ spoken by one-sixth and five-sixths of the population, 
respectively. A third dialect of Ossetian, lassie, was formerly spoken in Hungary. 

Phonology 


The iron dialect of Ossetic has 7 vowels: 



Front 

Central 

Back 

Close 

M /i/ 


y/u/ 

Close-mid 


bi lei 


Mid 

e lei 


0 lol 

Near-open 


ae lei 


Open 


a IsJ 



The Ossetian researcher V. 1. Abayev distinguishes 26 consonants, to which five labialized consonants and two semivowels may be added. Unusually for 
an Indo-European language, there is a series of glottalized (ejective) stops and affricates. This can be considered an areal feature of languages of the 
Caucasus. 


































Labiai 

Dentai/ 

Postaiveoiar 

VelarP^l 

UvularP^l 



aiveoiar 

/paiatai 

plain 

labialized 

plain 

labialized 


voiced 

6/b/ 

A/d/ 


r/g/ 

ry /g"/ 



Stops 

voiceless 

n /p^i/'/p/ 

T/th/-/t/ 


K/k^/'/k/ 

Ky /k" h/'/k"/ 

Xb Iql 

Xty 


ejective 

nt /p'/ 

Tt /t' / 


Kh Ik'1 

Kby Ik '"/ 




voiced 


A 3 IzJ-Idzl 

A>K /d3/ 





Affricates 

voiceless 


A IsHtsI 

M /Fj/ 






ejective 


ifb /ts' / 

M-b /Fj'/ 





Fricatives 

voiced 

B /v/ 

3/ 3 /-/Z/ 



rb /b/ 


voiceless 

cp/f/ 

c/;/-/s/ 



x/x/ 

xy /X"/ 

Nasais 

M /m/ 

H Ini 






Laterai 


n /!/-/!/ 






Rhotic 


p/r/ 






Approximants 



iA l\l 


y /w/ 




Voiceless consonants become voiced word-medially (this is reflected in the orthography as well), /t J/, /d 3 /, and It] ' / were originally allophones of /k/, 
/g/, and /k ' / when followed by /e/, /i/ and /9/; this alternation is still retained to a large extent. 

Stress normally falls on the first syllable, unless it has a "weak" vowel (/9/ or /B/), in which case it falls on the second syllable. In the Iron dialect, 
definiteness is expressed in post-initially stressed words by shifting the stress to the initial syllable. This reflects the fact that historically they received a 
syllabic definite article (as they still do in the Digor dialect), and the addition of the syllable caused the stress to shift, 

Grammar 


According to V.I. Abaev,^^^^ 

In the course of centuries-long propinquity to and intercourse with Caucasian languages, Ossetian became similar to them in some features, 
particularly in phonetics and lexicon. However, it retained its grammatical structure and basic lexical stock; its relationship with the Iranian 
family, despite considerable individual traits, does not arouse any doubt. 


Nouns 

Ossetic has lost the grammatical category of gender which many Indo-European languages have preserved until today.^^^^ According to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 2006^^^' Ossetian preserves many archaic features of Old Iranian, such as eight cases and verbal prefixes. It is debated how many of these 
cases are actually inherited from Indo-Iranian case morphemes and how many have re-developed, after the loss of the original case forms, through 
cliticization of adverbs or re-interpretations of derivational suffixes: the number of "inherited" cases according to different scholars ranges from as few as 
three (nominative, genitive and inessive) to as many as six (nominative, dative, ablative, directive, inessive). Some (the comitative, equative, and 
adessive) are secondary beyond any doubt.^^^^ 

Definiteness 

Definiteness is, according to Abaev, only expressed by shift of word accent from the second to the first syllable (which is not possible in all nouns): 

■ fersef "an axe" 

■ f6er*f "the axe" 


Cases 

Nouns and adjectives share the same morphology and distinguish two numbers (singular and plural) and nine cases: nominative, genitwe, dative, 
directive, ablative, inessive, adessive, equative, and comitative. The nominal morphology is agglutinative: the case suffixes and the number suffix are 
separate, the case suffixes are the same for both numbers and the number suffix is the same for all cases (illustrated here with the noun caep s*r 
"head"):^^^^ 






Singular 

singular romanizatlon 

Plural 

plural romanizatlon 

Nominative 

caep 


caepiae 

ssrts 

Genitive 

c^pbi 

s«ry 

Cffipibl 

ssrty 

Dative 

caepaeH 

ssersen 

caepiaeH 

sssrtsen 

Allative 

caepMae 

ssermas 

caepiaeM 

sssrtsem 

Ablative 

caepaeM 

ssersej 

caepiaeM 

sssrts^ 

Inessive 

cspbi 

sxry 

cspjbi 

ssrty 

Adessive 

caepbi/i 

sseryl 

caepibi/i 

ssrtyl 

Equative 

caepay 

sxrau 

caepray 

ssrtau 

Comitative 

caepMMffi 

s^im^ 

caepTMMae 

ssrtims 


Since inessive and genitive show the same forms in both numbers, it is sometimes debated whether Ossetian might possess eight case forms for each 
number instead of nine. 


Verbs 

Verbs distinguish six persons (1st, 2nd and 3d, singular and plural), three tenses (present, past and future, all expressed synthetically), and three moods 
(indicative , subjunctive , imperative). The person, tense and mood morphemes are mostly fused. Passive voice is expressed periphrastically with the past 
passive participle and an a uxiliary verb meaning "to go"; causative and reflexive meaning are also expressed by periphrastic constructions. Verbs may 
belong to one of two lexic al aspects (perfective vs imperfe ctive); these are expressed by prefixes, which often have prepositional origin. There is an 
infinitive (morphologically coinciding with the 1st person singular, but syntactically forming a nominal phrase) , four participles (present and past active, 
past passive, and future), and a gerund. Vowel and consonant alternations occur between the present and past stems of the verb and between intransitive 
and transitive forms. Intransitive and transitive verbs also differ in the endings they take in the past tense (in intransitive verbs, the construction is, in 
origin, a periphrastic combination of the past passive participle and the verb "to be").t^^^ There are also special verb forms, such as immediate future tense 
that is transmitted by adding -inag to the verb and the auxiliary verb meaning "to be". Future Imperative is another special form that is transmitted through 
usage of independent particle iu. Yet another special verbal form that is used to reflect either an interrupted process or a process that has nearly been 
completed. This form is made up through the use of a particle saei that is stuck between the prefix, usually fae- and the verb. 

Ossetic uses mosdy postpositions (derived from nouns), although two prepositions exist in the language. Noun modifiers precede nouns. The word order 
is not rigid, but tends towards SOV. The morphosyntactic alignment is nominative-accusative , although there is no accusative case : rather, the direct 
object is in the nominative (typically if inanimate or indefinite) or in the genitive (typically if animate or definite). 

For numerals above 20, two systems are in use - a decimal one used officially, and a vige simal one used colloquially.t^^^ 

Writing system 


Written Ossetian may be immediately recognized by its use of the Cyrillic lettei^e (H ae), a letter to be found in 
no other language using Cyrillic script. The father of the modern Ossetian literary language is the national poet 
Kosta Khetagurov (1859-1906). 

An Iron literary language was established in the 18th century, written using the Cyrillic script in Russia and the 
Georgian script in Georgia. The first Ossetian book was published in Cyrillic in 1798, and in 1844 the alphabet 
was revised by a Russian scientist of Finnish-Swedish origin, Andreas Sjogren. A new alphabet based on the 
Latin script was made official in the 1920s, but in 1937 a revised Cyrillic alphabet was introduced, with digraphs 
replacing most diacritics of the 1844 alphabet. 

In 1820, I. Yalguzidze published a Georgian-script alphabetic primer, adding three letters to the Georgian 
alphabet.f^^^ The Georgian orthography receded in the 19th century, but was made official with Georgian 
autonomy in 1937. The "one nation - two alphabets" issue caused discontent in South Ossetia in the year 1951 
demanding reunification of the script, and in 1954 Georgian was replaced with the 1937 Cyrillic alphabet. 

The table below shows the modern Cyrillic alphabet, used since 1937, with phonetic values for the Iron dialect in 
the IPA. Di- and tri-graphs in parentheses are not officially letters of the alphabet, but are listed here to represent 
phonemically distinctive sounds: 


•w 4fiM kUiv* jiUtt 

<*■***8^*^ V^c J c**** 

Ip* ««ae*»igXg»s 

♦<**» •* 

Vje*« -S- 

•** ♦-cJe-H is'-* “ /- 

i< ^ I" ! a I* V | H ^ 

‘V 4^ *>X’ 

•s 

'-‘w*. la - i .»*>». » . uu**. »i 

Y*pa uw- 4^ »»4*«e e** »*»*-« 

•'•I**—iM* 

J4»^ V3|X4* •yjw- 

-' ■ - . U tt l i l '|l f i>W| 

•JH 


•^1— 

Ossetic text written with Georgian 
script, from a book on Ossetian 
folklore published in 1940 in South 
Ossetia 


Modern Cyrillic alphabet 


Letter 

A 

n 

B 

B 

r 

(ry) 

r-b 

(r-by) 

A 

A>K 

A3 

E 

3 

M 


K 

(Ky) 

Kt 

(Kty) 

n 

a 

ae 

6 

B 

r 

(ry) 

rt 

(tty) 

fl 

fl)K 

A3 

e 

3 

M 

M 

K 

(Ky) 

Kt 

(Kty) 

n 

IPA 

a 

e 

b 

V 

g 

gw 

b 

yw 

d 

dl 

z 

e 

3 

i 

j 

k 

k" 

k' 

k’“ 

1 

Letter 

M 

H 

0 

n 

n-b 

P 

c 

T 

T-b 

y 

0 

X 

(xy) 

Xt 

(Xty) 

M 

Ut 

M 

M-b 

bl 

M 

H 

0 

n 

nt 

P 

C 

T 

Tt 

y 

$ 

X 

(xy) 

Xh 

(xty) 

4 

At 

H 

Ht 

bi 

IPA 

m 

n 

0 

p 

p' 

r 

; 

t 

t' 

U, W 

f 

X 

X" 

q 

q“ 

s 

ts' 

tjr 

tj" 

9 





























































In addition, the letters (e), (*), (m), (m), (t.), (b), (a), (to), and (si) are used to transcribe Russian loans. 


The Latin alphabet (used 1923-1938) 


Letter 

A 

/E 

B 

c 

Ch 

c 

Ch 

D 

Dz 

Dz 

E 

F 

G 

Gu 

H 

Hu 

1 

J 

K 

Ku 

a 

dB 

b 

C 

ch 

C 

ch 

d 

dz 

dz 

e 

f 

g 

gu 

h 

hu 

i 

i 

k 

ku 

IPA 

a 

e 

b 

s 

ts' 

t; 

tj' 

d 

Z 

d3 

e 

f 

g 

g“ 

b 


i 

i 

k 

k" 

Letter 

Kh 

Khu 

L 

M 

N 

O 

P 

Ph 

Q 

Qu 

R 

s 

T 

Th 

u 

V 

X 

Xu 

Y 

Z 

kh 

khu 

1 

m 

n 

0 

p 

ph 

q 

qu 

r 

S 

t 

th 

u 

V 

X 

XU 

y 

z 

IPA 

k' 

k"' 

1 

m 

n 

0 

p 

P' 

q 

qw 

r 

; 

t 

t' 

u, w 

V 

X 

X" 

9 

3 


In addition, the letters (s) and (z) were used to transcribe Russian words. The "weak" vowels (ae) [e] and (bi) [s] are extremely common in the 
language. 

Language usage 


The first printed book in Ossetian appeared in 1798. The first newspaper. Iron Gazet, appeared on July 23, 1906 
in Vladikavkaz. 


While Ossetian is the official language in both South and North Ossetia (along with Russian), its official use is 
limited to publishing new laws in Ossetian newspapers. There are two daily newspapers in Ossetian: Reesldzinad 
(PaecTfl3HHafl / PaecTftiHa/t, "Truth") in the North and Xurzserin (XypaspnH, "The Sun") in the South. Some 
smaller newspapers, such as district newspapers, use Ossetian for some articles. There is a monthly magazine 
Max dug (Max flyr, "Our era"), mostly devoted to contemporary Ossetian fiction and poetiy. 

Ossetian is taught in secondary schools for all pupils. Native Ossetian speakers also take courses in Ossetian 
literature. 

The first Ossetian language Bible was published in 2010.^'^'’^ It is currently the only full version of the Bible in the 
Ossetian language, 

Vocabulary 


The following table illustrates some common Ossetic words with cognates or translations in other Indo-Iranian and other Indo-European languages. 


Translations into different languages 


English 

fire 

month 

new 

mother 

sister 

night 

nose 

three 

red 

yellow 

green 

wolf 

Ossetian 

apT 


Haeyffir 

Mafl 

xo 

aexcaeB 

CpbIHflS 

ffipiae 

Cbipx 

6 yp 

ptffiX 

eupstb 

art 

mey 

neweg 

mad 

xo 

exsev 

fendz 

erte 

serx 

bur 

tsex 

bireg 

Pashto 





J? 

A 

r 

iv’y 

r 



/.j 




or 

mya§t 

naway 

mor 

xor 

§pa 

poza 

dre 

sur 

zyar 

sin 

lewe 

Kurdish 

agir/ 

ar 

meh/heyv 

nu 

mak/dayik 

xwi?k 

§ev 

poz 

se 

sor 

zerd/bor 

kesk/§Tn 

gur/ 

wir 

Mazanderani 

tash 

mung 

nou 

mar 

khakher 

Shu 

feni 

se 

serkh 

zard 

suz 

werg 

Persian 



y 


/’If 


oyy/j-:- 


t/ 

vy 

r 

y/ 


atas 

mah 

now 

madar 

xahar 

sab 

poze / bini 

se 

sorx 

zard / bur 

sabz 

gorg 

Sanskrit 

agnfh 

mis/misah 

navah/navyah 

mata 

svasa 

nak/naktih 

nas/nasa 

trayah 

rudhirah 

pit 

harih 

vfkah 

Kamkata- 

vari 

ago 

mos 

nu7 

nua 

sus 

fotr 

nasur 

tre 

put 

adra 

adra 

siol 

German 

Feuer 

Monat 

neu 

Mutter 

Schwester 

Nacht 

Nase 

drei 

rot 

gelb 

grun 

Wolf 

Latin 

ignis 

mensis 

novus 

mater 

soror 

nox 

nasus 

tres 

ruber 

fiavus, 

gilvus 

viridis 

lupus 

Modern 

(pcoTia 

privac; 

veoc; 

pn^epa 

aSsXrpri 

vuxia 

putri 

Tpia 

KOKKIVOq 

KlTplVOt; 

npaoaivoc; 

XuKoc; 

Greek 

fotia 

menas 

neos 

metera 

adelfe 

nyhta 

myte 

tn'a 

kokkinos 

kitrinos 

prassinos 

lykos 

Armenian 

^ntp 

LUlJllU 

hnp 

Jlujp 

pngp 

qh2hn 

ehp 

bpbp 

L|LUpiJ]lp 

P-br^fiti 

LiLubiu^ 

quJU 

hur 

amis 

nor 

mayr 

k'uyr 

gi§er 

k’it’ 

yerek' 

karmir 

degin 

kana6 

gayl 

Lithuanian 

ugnis 

menuo 

naujas 

motina 

sesuo 

naktis 

nosis 

trys 

raudonas 

geltonas 

zalias 

vilkas 

Russian 

oroHb 

MGcap 

HOBbIM 

MaTb 

cecTpa 

HOHb 

HOC 

TpM 

KpaCHbIM 

>Ke/lTblM 

se/ieHbiM 

BO/IK 

ogon' 

mes§c 

noviT 

mat' 

sestra 

nofi' 

nos 

tri 

krasnn 

zeltM 

zeleniT 

volk 

Irish 

tine 

mi 

nua 

mathair 

deirfiur 

ofche 

sron 

trt 

dearg/rua 

buf 

glas 

faolchu 



The first page of the first issue of the 
Ossetian newspaper Reestdzinad. 
Sjogren's Cyrillic alphabet. 1923 


See also 


Alans 

Jasz people 

































































Jassic dialect 


Notes 


1. The expressions "Ossetic language" and "Ossetian language" are about equally common in books!®!, but dictionaries show that there 
are differences between British and North American usage. The Collins English Dictionary mentions only "Ossetic" for American usage 
and lists it first for British usage,!^1 and the US dictionaries Merriam-Webster,!®! Random House,!®! and American Heritage^ don't even 
mention the language as a meaning of "Ossetian", whereas the Oxford University Press (as quoted in the Lexico.com entries for ^ssetic 
(https://www.lexico.com/definition/ossetic) and Ossete (https://www.lexico.com/definition/ossete)) clearly considers "Ossetian" more 
common than "Ossetic" for the language. So US dictionaries agree on "Ossetic" for the language, whereas UK dictionaries don't agree 
on whether it or "Ossetian" are more common. "Ossetic" is apparently preferred in scientific use (linguistics), as shown by this article's 
references, including the entries in Ethnologue!^®! and the Encyclopaedia Britannica.!^^ 
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